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2.1 2D Kinematics - Introduction 
class="introduction" 


Everyday motion 
that we experience 
is, thankfully, 
rarely as tortuous 
as a rollercoaster 
ride like this—the 
Dragon Khan in 
Spain’s Universal 
Port Aventura 
Amusement Park. 
However, most 
motion is in 
curved, rather than 
straight-line, paths. 
Motion along a 
curved path is two- 
or three- 
dimensional 
motion, and can be 
described in a 
similar fashion to 
one-dimensional 
motion. (credit: 
Boris23/Wikimedi 
a Commons) 


The arc of a basketball, the orbit of a satellite, a bicycle rounding a curve, a 
swimmer diving into a pool, blood gushing out of a wound, and a puppy 
chasing its tail are but a few examples of motions along curved paths. In 
fact, most motions in nature follow curved paths rather than straight lines. 
Motion along a curved path on a flat surface or a plane (such as that of a 
ball on a pool table or a skater on an ice rink) is two-dimensional, and thus 
described by two-dimensional kinematics. Motion not confined to a plane, 
such as a car following a winding mountain road, is described by three- 
dimensional kinematics. Both two- and three-dimensional kinematics are 
simple extensions of the one-dimensional kinematics developed for 
straight-line motion in the previous chapter. This simple extension will 
allow us to apply physics to many more situations, and it will also yield 
unexpected insights about nature. 


2.2 2D Kinematics 


e Observe that motion in two dimensions consists of horizontal and 
vertical components. 

e Understand the independence of horizontal and vertical vectors in two- 
dimensional motion. 


Walkers and drivers in a city 
like New York are rarely able to 
travel in straight lines to reach 
their destinations. Instead, they 
must follow roads and 
sidewalks, making two- 
dimensional, zigzagged paths. 
(credit: Margaret W. Carruthers) 


Two-Dimensional Motion: Walking in a City 


Suppose you want to walk from one point to another in a city with uniform 
square blocks, as pictured in [link]. 


Starting point 
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A pedestrian walks a two-dimensional path 
between two points in a city. In this scene, 
all blocks are square and are the same size. 


The straight-line path that a helicopter might fly is blocked to you as a 
pedestrian, and so you are forced to take a two-dimensional path, such as 
the one shown. You walk 14 blocks in all, 9 east followed by 5 north. What 
is the straight-line distance? 


An old adage states that the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. The two legs of the trip and the straight-line path form a right 
triangle, and so the Pythagorean theorem, a b c , can be used to find 
the straight-line distance. 


c= ja? + p? b 


a 


The Pythagorean 
theorem relates the 
length of the legs of 

a right triangle, 


labeled a and b, 
with the 
hypotenuse, labeled 
c. The relationship 
is given by: 

a 6 c. This 
can be rewritten, 
solving for c: 


(6 a ob. 


The hypotenuse of the triangle is the straight-line path, and so in this case 
its length in units of city blocks is 


, considerably shorter than the 
14 blocks you walked. (Note that we are using three significant figures in 
the answer. Although it appears that “9” and “5” have only one significant 
digit, they are discrete numbers. In this case “9 blocks” is the same as “9.0 
or 9.00 blocks.” We have decided to use three significant figures in the 
answer in order to show the result more precisely.) 


5 blocks north 
= 
m 


9 blocks east 


The straight-line path followed by a 

helicopter between the two points is 

shorter than the 14 blocks walked by 

the pedestrian. All blocks are square 
and the same size. 


The fact that the straight-line distance (10.3 blocks) in [link] is less than the 
total distance walked (14 blocks) is one example of a general characteristic 
of vectors. (Recall that vectors are quantities that have both magnitude and 
direction.) 


As for one-dimensional kinematics, we use arrows to represent vectors. The 
length of the arrow is proportional to the vector’s magnitude. The arrow’s 
length is indicated by hash marks in [link] and [link]. The arrow points in 
the same direction as the vector. For two-dimensional motion, the path of an 
object can be represented with three vectors: one vector shows the straight- 
line path between the initial and final points of the motion, one vector 
shows the horizontal component of the motion, and one vector shows the 
vertical component of the motion. The horizontal and vertical components 
of the motion add together to give the straight-line path. For example, 
observe the three vectors in [link]. The first represents a 9-block 
displacement east. The second represents a 5-block displacement north. 
These vectors are added to give the third vector, with a 10.3-block total 
displacement. The third vector is the straight-line path between the two 
points. Note that in this example, the vectors that we are adding are 
perpendicular to each other and thus form a right triangle. This means that 
we can use the Pythagorean theorem to calculate the magnitude of the total 
displacement. (Note that we cannot use the Pythagorean theorem to add 
vectors that are not perpendicular. We will develop techniques for adding 
vectors having any direction, not just those perpendicular to one another, in 
Vector Addition and Subtraction: Graphical Methods and Vector Addition 
and Subtraction: Analytical Methods.) 


The Independence of Perpendicular Motions 


The person taking the path shown in [link] walks east and then north (two 
perpendicular directions). How far he or she walks east is only affected by 
his or her motion eastward. Similarly, how far he or she walks north is only 
affected by his or her motion northward. 


Note: 

Independence of Motion 

The horizontal and vertical components of two-dimensional motion are 
independent of each other. Any motion in the horizontal direction does not 
affect motion in the vertical direction, and vice versa. 


This is true in a simple scenario like that of walking in one direction first, 
followed by another. It is also true of more complicated motion involving 
movement in two directions at once. For example, let’s compare the 
motions of two baseballs. One baseball is dropped from rest. At the same 
instant, another is thrown horizontally from the same height and follows a 
curved path. A stroboscope has captured the positions of the balls at fixed 
time intervals as they fall. 


This shows the 
motions of two 
identical balls— 
one falls from 
rest, the other 
has an initial 
horizontal 
velocity. Each 
subsequent 


position is an 
equal time 
interval. Arrows 
represent 
horizontal and 
vertical 
velocities at 
each position. 
The ball on the 
right has an 
initial horizontal 
velocity, while 
the ball on the 
left has no 
horizontal 
velocity. Despite 
the difference in 
horizontal 
velocities, the 
vertical 
velocities and 
positions are 
identical for 
both balls. This 
shows that the 
vertical and 
horizontal 
motions are 
independent. 


It is remarkable that for each flash of the strobe, the vertical positions of the 
two balls are the same. This similarity implies that the vertical motion is 
independent of whether or not the ball is moving horizontally. (Assuming 
no air resistance, the vertical motion of a falling object is influenced by 
gravity only, and not by any horizontal forces.) Careful examination of the 


ball thrown horizontally shows that it travels the same horizontal distance 
between flashes. This is due to the fact that there are no additional forces on 
the ball in the horizontal direction after it is thrown. This result means that 
the horizontal velocity is constant, and affected neither by vertical motion 
nor by gravity (which is vertical). Note that this case is true only for ideal 
conditions. In the real world, air resistance will affect the speed of the balls 
in both directions. 


The two-dimensional curved path of the horizontally thrown ball is 
composed of two independent one-dimensional motions (horizontal and 
vertical). The key to analyzing such motion, called projectile motion, is to 
resolve (break) it into motions along perpendicular directions. Resolving 
two-dimensional motion into perpendicular components is possible because 
the components are independent. We shall see how to resolve vectors in 
Vector Addition and Subtraction: Graphical Methods and Vector Addition 
and Subtraction: Analytical Methods. We will find such techniques to be 
useful in many areas of physics. 


Summary 


e The shortest path between any two points is a straight line. In two 
dimensions, this path can be represented by a vector with horizontal 
and vertical components. 

e The horizontal and vertical components of a vector are independent of 
one another. Motion in the horizontal direction does not affect motion 
in the vertical direction, and vice versa. 


Glossary 


vector 
a quantity that has both magnitude and direction; an arrow used to 
represent quantities with both magnitude and direction 


2.3 Vector Addition: Graphical Methods 


e Understand the rules of vector addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication. 

e Apply graphical methods of vector addition and subtraction to 
determine the displacement of moving objects. 


Displacement can be 
determined graphically using a 
scale map, such as this one of 
the Hawaiian Islands. A journey 
from Hawai’i to Moloka’i has a 
number of legs, or journey 
segments. These segments can 
be added graphically with a 
ruler to determine the total two- 
dimensional displacement of the 
journey. (credit: US Geological 
Survey) 


Vectors in Two Dimensions 


A vector is a quantity that has magnitude and direction. Displacement, 
velocity, acceleration, and force, for example, are all vectors. In one- 
dimensional, or straight-line, motion, the direction of a vector can be given 
simply by a plus or minus sign. In two dimensions (2-d), however, we 
specify the direction of a vector relative to some reference frame (i.e., 
coordinate system), using an arrow having length proportional to the 
vector’s magnitude and pointing in the direction of the vector. 


[link] shows such a graphical representation of a vector, using as an 
example the total displacement for the person walking in a city considered 
in Kinematics in Two Dimensions: An Introduction. We shall use the 
notation that a boldface symbol, such as D, stands for a vector. Its 
magnitude is represented by the symbol in italics, D, and its direction by 0. 


Note: 

Vectors in this Text 

In this text, we will represent a vector with a boldface variable. For 
example, we will represent the quantity force with the vector F, which has 
both magnitude and direction. The magnitude of the vector will be 
represented by a variable in italics, such as F’, and the direction of the 
variable will be given by an angle 0. 
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A person walks 9 blocks east and 5 

blocks north. The displacement is 

10.3 blocks at an angle 29.1° north 
of east. 


To describe the 
resultant vector for 
the person walking 
in a city considered 
in [link] graphically, 

draw an arrow to 
represent the total 
displacement vector 
D. Using a 
protractor, draw a 
line at an angle 0 
relative to the east- 
west axis. The 
length D of the 
arrow is proportional 
to the vector’s 


magnitude and is 
measured along the 
line with a ruler. In 
this example, the 
magnitude D of the 
vector is 10.3 units, 
and the direction @ is 
29.1° north of east. 


Vector Addition: Head-to-Tail Method 


The head-to-tail method is a graphical way to add vectors, described in 
[link] below and in the steps following. The tail of the vector is the starting 
point of the vector, and the head (or tip) of a vector is the final, pointed end 
of the arrow. 


9 units 


(a) 


Head-to-Tail Method: The head-to-tail method of 
graphically adding vectors is illustrated for the two 
displacements of the person walking in a city considered 
in [link]. (a) Draw a vector representing the displacement 
to the east. (b) Draw a vector representing the 
displacement to the north. The tail of this vector should 
originate from the head of the first, east-pointing vector. 


(c) Draw a line from the tail of the east-pointing vector 
to the head of the north-pointing vector to form the sum 
or resultant vector D. The length of the arrow D is 
proportional to the vector’s magnitude and is measured 
to be 10.3 units . Its direction, described as the angle 
with respect to the east (or horizontal axis) @ is measured 
with a protractor to be 29.1°. 


Step 1. Draw an arrow to represent the first vector (9 blocks to the east) 
using a ruler and protractor. 


6=0° 


9 units 


(a) 


Step 2. Now draw an atrow to represent the second vector (5 blocks to the 
north). Place the tail of the second vector at the head of the first vector. 


(b) 


Step 3. If there are more than two vectors, continue this process for each 
vector to be added. Note that in our example, we have only two vectors, so 
we have finished placing arrows tip to tail. 


Step 4. Draw an arrow from the tail of the first vector to the head of the last 
vector. This is the resultant, or the sum, of the other vectors. 


Step 5. To get the magnitude of the resultant, measure its length with a 
ruler. (Note that in most calculations, we will use the Pythagorean theorem 
to determine this length.) 


Step 6. To get the direction of the resultant, measure the angle it makes 
with the reference frame using a protractor. (Note that in most calculations, 
we will use trigonometric relationships to determine this angle.) 


The graphical addition of vectors is limited in accuracy only by the 
precision with which the drawings can be made and the precision of the 
measuring tools. It is valid for any number of vectors. 


Example: 

Adding Vectors Graphically Using the Head-to-Tail Method: A 
Woman Takes a Walk 

Use the graphical technique for adding vectors to find the total 
displacement of a person who walks the following three paths 
(displacements) on a flat field. First, she walks 25.0 m in a direction 49.0° 
north of east. Then, she walks 23.0 m heading 15.0° north of east. Finally, 
she turns and walks 32.0 m in a direction 68.0° south of east. 

Strategy 

Represent each displacement vector graphically with an arrow, labeling the 
first A, the second B, and the third C, making the lengths proportional to 
the distance and the directions as specified relative to an east-west line. 
The head-to-tail method outlined above will give a way to determine the 
magnitude and direction of the resultant displacement, denoted R. 
Solution 

(1) Draw the three displacement vectors. 


(2) Place the vectors head to tail retaining both their initial magnitude and 
direction. 


(a) 
(3) Draw the resultant vector, R. 


(4) Use a ruler to measure the magnitude of R, and a protractor to measure 
the direction of R. While the direction of the vector can be specified in 
many ways, the easiest way is to measure the angle between the vector and 
the nearest horizontal or vertical axis. Since the resultant vector is south of 
the eastward pointing axis, we flip the protractor upside down and measure 
the angle between the eastward axis and the vector. 


In this case, the total displacement R is seen to have a magnitude of 50.0 
m and to lie in a direction 7.0° south of east. By using its magnitude and 
direction, this vector can be expressed as R = 50.0 m and # = 7.0° south 
of east. 

Discussion 


The head-to-tail graphical method of vector addition works for any number 
of vectors. It is also important to note that the resultant is independent of 
the order in which the vectors are added. Therefore, we could add the 
vectors in any order as illustrated in [link] and we will still get the same 
solution. 


Here, we see that when the same vectors are added in a different order, the 
result is the same. This characteristic is true in every case and is an 
important characteristic of vectors. Vector addition is commutative. 
Vectors can be added in any order. 

Equation: 


A B— 5B. A. 


(This is true for the addition of ordinary numbers as well—you get the 
same result whether you add 2 + 3 or 3 + 2, for example). 


Vector Subtraction 


Vector subtraction is a straightforward extension of vector addition. To 
define subtraction (say we want to subtract B from A , written A-B , we 
must first define what we mean by subtraction. The negative of a vector B 
is defined to be —B;; that is, graphically the negative of any vector has the 
same magnitude but the opposite direction, as shown in [link]. In other 
words, B has the same length as —B, but points in the opposite direction. 
Essentially, we just flip the vector so it points in the opposite direction. 


The negative 
of a vector is 
just another 
vector of the 
same 
magnitude but 
pointing in the 
opposite 
direction. So 
B is the 
negative of 
—B,;; it has the 
same length 
but opposite 
direction. 


The subtraction of vector B from vector A is then simply defined to be the 
addition of —B to A. Note that vector subtraction is the addition of a 
negative vector. The order of subtraction does not affect the results. 
Equation: 


A-B=A+(-B). 


This is analogous to the subtraction of scalars (where, for example, 
5 —2 = 5 + (-2)). Again, the result is independent of the order in which 


the subtraction is made. When vectors are subtracted graphically, the 
techniques outlined above are used, as the following example illustrates. 


Example: 

Subtracting Vectors Graphically: A Woman Sailing a Boat 

A woman sailing a boat at night is following directions to a dock. The 
instructions read to first sail 27.5 m in a direction 66.0° north of east from 
her current location, and then travel 30.0 m in a direction 112° north of east 
(or 22.0° west of north). If the woman makes a mistake and travels in the 
opposite direction for the second leg of the trip, where will she end up? 
Compare this location with the location of the dock. 


Strategy 

We can represent the first leg of the trip with a vector A, and the second 
leg of the trip with a vector B. The dock is located at a location A + B. If 
the woman mistakenly travels in the opposite direction for the second leg 
of the journey, she will travel a distance B (30.0 m) in the direction 

180° 112° = 68° south of east. We represent this as —B, as shown below. 
The vector —B has the same magnitude as B but is in the opposite 
direction. Thus, she will end up at a location A+(—B), or A—B. 


y , 
ie 


68° 


We will perform vector addition to compare the location of the dock, 

A + B, with the location at which the woman mistakenly arrives, 

Wn = (15))) 

Solution 

(1) To determine the location at which the woman arrives by accident, 
draw vectors A and —B. 

(2) Place the vectors head to tail. 

(3) Draw the resultant vector R. 

(4) Use a ruler and protractor to measure the magnitude and direction of R. 


(b) 


In this case, R = 23.0 m and @ = 7.5° south of east. 
(5) To determine the location of the dock, we repeat this method to add 
vectors A and B. We obtain the resultant vector R/: 


112° 


66° 

(c) 
In this case R = 52.9 m and 8 = 90.1° north of east. 
We can see that the woman will end up a significant distance from the dock 
if she travels in the opposite direction for the second leg of the trip. 
Discussion 
Because subtraction of a vector is the same as addition of a vector with the 
opposite direction, the graphical method of subtracting vectors works the 
same as for addition. 


Multiplication of Vectors and Scalars 


If we decided to walk three times as far on the first leg of the trip 
considered in the preceding example, then we would walk 3 x 27.5 m, or 
82.5 m, in a direction 66.0° north of east. This is an example of multiplying 
a vector by a positive scalar. Notice that the magnitude changes, but the 
direction stays the same. 


If the scalar is negative, then multiplying a vector by it changes the vector’s 
magnitude and gives the new vector the opposite direction. For example, if 
you multiply by —2, the magnitude doubles but the direction changes. We 
can summarize these rules in the following way: When vector A is 
multiplied by a scalar c, 


e the magnitude of the vector becomes the absolute value of cA, 
e if cis positive, the direction of the vector does not change, 
e if cis negative, the direction is reversed. 


In our case, c = 3 and A = 27.5 m. Vectors are multiplied by scalars in 
many situations. Note that division is the inverse of multiplication. For 
example, dividing by 2 is the same as multiplying by the value (1/2). The 
rules for multiplication of vectors by scalars are the same for division; 
simply treat the divisor as a scalar between 0 and 1. 


Resolving a Vector into Components 


In the examples above, we have been adding vectors to determine the 
resultant vector. In many cases, however, we will need to do the opposite. 
We will need to take a single vector and find what other vectors added 
together produce it. In most cases, this involves determining the 
perpendicular components of a single vector, for example the x- and y- 
components, or the north-south and east-west components. 


For example, we may know that the total displacement of a person walking 
in a city is 10.3 blocks in a direction 29.0° north of east and want to find out 
how many blocks east and north had to be walked. This method is called 
finding the components (or parts) of the displacement in the east and north 


directions, and it is the inverse of the process followed to find the total 
displacement. It is one example of finding the components of a vector. 
There are many applications in physics where this is a useful thing to do. 
We will see this soon in Projectile Motion, and much more when we cover 
forces in Dynamics: Newton’s Laws of Motion. Most of these involve 
finding components along perpendicular axes (such as north and east), so 
that right triangles are involved. The analytical techniques presented in 
Vector Addition and Subtraction: Analytical Methods are ideal for finding 
vector components. 


Summary 


e The graphical method of adding vectors A and B involves drawing 
vectors on a graph and adding them using the head-to-tail method. The 
resultant vector R. is defined such that A + B = R. The magnitude 
and direction of R are then determined with a ruler and protractor, 
respectively. 

¢ The graphical method of subtracting vector B from A involves 
adding the opposite of vector B, which is defined as —B. In this case, 
A-B = A+(-B) = R. Then, the head-to-tail method of addition is 
followed in the usual way to obtain the resultant vector R. 

e Addition of vectors is commutative such that A+B=B+A. 

¢ The head-to-tail method of adding vectors involves drawing the first 
vector on a graph and then placing the tail of each subsequent vector at 
the head of the previous vector. The resultant vector is then drawn 
from the tail of the first vector to the head of the final vector. 

¢ If avector A is multiplied by a scalar quantity c, the magnitude of the 
product is given by cA. If c is positive, the direction of the product 
points in the same direction as A; if c is negative, the direction of the 
product points in the opposite direction as A. 


Conceptual Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What do vectors and scalars have in common? How do they differ? 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Two campers in a national park hike from their cabin to the same spot 
on a lake, each taking a different path, as illustrated below. The total 
distance traveled along Path 1 is 7.5 km, and that along Path 2 is 8.2 
km. What is the final displacement of each camper? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


If an airplane pilot is told to fly 123 km in a straight line to get from 
San Francisco to Sacramento, explain why he could end up anywhere 
on the circle shown in [link]. What other information would he need to 
get to Sacramento? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Suppose you take two steps A and B (that is, two nonzero 
displacements). Under what circumstances can you end up at your 
starting point? More generally, under what circumstances can two 
nonzero vectors add to give zero? Is the maximum distance you can 


end up from the starting point A + B the sum of the lengths of the 
two steps? 


Exercise: 


Problem: Explain why it is not possible to add a scalar to a vector. 
Exercise: 

Problem: 

If you take two steps of different sizes, can you end up at your starting 


point? More generally, can two vectors with different magnitudes ever 
add to zero? Can three or more? 


Problems & Exercises 


Use graphical methods to solve these problems. You may assume data 
taken from graphs is accurate to three digits. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
Find the following for path A in [link]: (a) the total distance traveled, 


and (b) the magnitude and direction of the displacement from start to 
finish. 


1 i, ei 
ha = - = 


Start 


The various lines represent paths taken by 
different people walking in a city. All blocks 
are 120 m ona side. 


Solution: 
(a) 480 m 


(b) 379 m, 18.4° east of north 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Suppose you walk 18.0 m straight west and then 25.0 m straight north. 
How far are you from your starting point, and what is the compass 
direction of a line connecting your starting point to your final position? 
(If you represent the two legs of the walk as vector displacements A. 
and B, as in [link], then this problem asks you to find their sum 
R=A+B.) 


The two displacements A 
and B add to give a total 
displacement R having 
magnitude R and direction 0. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Suppose you first walk 12.0 m in a direction 20° west of north and 
then 20.0 m in a direction 40.0° south of west. How far are you from 
your starting point, and what is the compass direction of a line 
connecting your starting point to your final position? (If you represent 
the two legs of the walk as vector displacements A and B, as in [link], 
then this problem finds their sum R = A + B.) 


Solution: 


19.5 m, 4.65° south of west 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Repeat the problem above, but reverse the order of the two legs of the 
walk; show that you get the same final result. That is, you first walk 
leg B, which is 20.0 m in a direction exactly 40° south of west, and 
then leg A, which is 12.0 m in a direction exactly 20° west of north. 
(This problem shows that A + B = B+ A.) 


Glossary 


component (of a 2-d vector) 
a piece of a vector that points in either the vertical or the horizontal 
direction; every 2-d vector can be expressed as a sum of two vertical 
and horizontal vector components 


commutative 
refers to the interchangeability of order in a function; vector addition is 
commutative because the order in which vectors are added together 
does not affect the final sum 


direction (of a vector) 
the orientation of a vector in space 


head (of a vector) 
the end point of a vector; the location of the tip of the vector’s 
arrowhead; also referred to as the “tip” 


head-to-tail method 
a method of adding vectors in which the tail of each vector is placed at 
the head of the previous vector 


magnitude (of a vector) 
the length or size of a vector; magnitude is a scalar quantity 


resultant 
the sum of two or more vectors 


resultant vector 
the vector sum of two or more vectors 


scalar 
a quantity with magnitude but no direction 


tail 
the start point of a vector; opposite to the head or tip of the arrow 


2.4 Vector Addition: Analytical Methods 


e Understand the rules of vector addition and subtraction using 
analytical methods. 

e Apply analytical methods to determine vertical and horizontal 
component vectors. 

e Apply analytical methods to determine the magnitude and direction of 
a resultant vector. 


Analytical methods of vector addition and subtraction employ geometry 
and simple trigonometry rather than the ruler and protractor of graphical 
methods. Part of the graphical technique is retained, because vectors are 
still represented by arrows for easy visualization. However, analytical 
methods are more concise, accurate, and precise than graphical methods, 
which are limited by the accuracy with which a drawing can be made. 
Analytical methods are limited only by the accuracy and precision with 
which physical quantities are known. 


Resolving a Vector into Perpendicular Components 


Analytical techniques and right triangles go hand-in-hand in physics 
because (among other things) motions along perpendicular directions are 
independent. We very often need to separate a vector into perpendicular 
components. For example, given a vector like A in [link], we may wish to 
find which two perpendicular vectors, A, and A.,,, add to produce it. 


The vector A 
, with its tail 
at the origin 

of an x, y- 
coordinate 
system, is 
shown 
together with 
its x- and y- 
components, 
A, and Ay. 

These vectors 
form a right 
triangle. The 

analytical 
relationships 
among these 
vectors are 
summarized 
below. 


A, and A, are defined to be the components of A along the x- and y-axes. 
The three vectors A, A,, and A, form a right triangle: 
Equation: 


A, +A,=A. 


Note that this relationship between vector components and the resultant 
vector holds only for vector quantities (which include both magnitude and 
direction). The relationship does not apply for the magnitudes alone. For 
example, if A.. = 3 m east, A, — 4m north, and A — 5 m north-east, 
then it is true that the vectors A, + A, = A. However, it is not true that 
the sum of the magnitudes of the vectors is also equal. That is, 

Equation: 


3m+4m 4 5m 


Thus, 
Equation: 


A, + Ay #A 


If the vector A is known, then its magnitude A (its length) and its angle 0 
(its direction) are known. To find A; and Ay, its x- and y-components, we 
use the following relationships for a right triangle. 


Equation: 

A, = Acos@ 
and 
Equation: 

A, = Asin 6. 
y A,+A,=A 


A, = Asin@ 


A, = Acos@ s 


The magnitudes of 
the vector 


components A, 
and A. can be 
related to the 
resultant vector A 
and the angle 0 
with trigonometric 
identities. Here we 


see that 
A, — Acos @ and 
A, = Asin 0. 


Suppose, for example, that A is the vector representing the total 
displacement of the person walking in a city considered in Kinematics in 
Two Dimensions: An Introduction and Vector Addition and Subtraction: 
Graphical Methods. 


N 5 
a 4 Ay =Asin@ 
Ww E 3 = (10.3 blocks)(sin 29.1°) 
S 2 = 5.0 blocks north 
1 
Starting point 0 


xX 
0123 45 67 8 9 


A, = Acos @ 
= (10.3 blocks)(cos 29.1°) 
= 9.0 blocks east 


We can use the relationships A, = A cos @ and 
A, = Asin @ to determine the magnitude of 
the horizontal and vertical component vectors 

in this example. 


Then A = 10.3 blocks and 0 = 29.1° , so that 
Equation: 


A, = Acos 6 = (10.3 blocks) (cos 29.1°) = 9.0 blocks 
Equation: 


A, = Asin 6 = (10.3 blocks)(sin 29.1°) = 5.0 blocks. 


Calculating a Resultant Vector 


If the perpendicular components A, and A, of a vector A are known, then 
A can also be found analytically. To find the magnitude A and direction 0 
of a vector from its perpendicular components A, and A,, we use the 
following relationships: 

Equation: 


A= Apt Ay 
Equation: 


6=tan ‘(A,/Az). 


The 
magnitude 
and direction 
of the 
resultant 
vector can 
be 
determined 
once the 
horizontal 
and vertical 
components 
A, and A, 
have been 
determined. 


Note that the equation A = ,/ A? + A? is just the Pythagorean theorem 


relating the legs of a right triangle to the length of the hypotenuse. For 
example, if A, and A, are 9 and 5 blocks, respectively, then 


A= J 92457—10.3 blocks, again consistent with the example of the 


person walking in a city. Finally, the direction is 9 = tan“!(5/9)=29.1°, 
as before. 


Note: 


Determining Vectors and Vector Components with Analytical Methods 
Equations A, = A cos @ and A, = A sin @ are used to find the 


perpendicular components of a vector—that is, to go from A and @ to A, 


and A,. Equations A = ,/ A? + A? and @ = tan '(A,/A,) are used to 
find a vector from its perpendicular components—that is, to go from A, 


and A, to A and @. Both processes are crucial to analytical methods of 
vector addition and subtraction. 


Adding Vectors Using Analytical Methods 


To see how to add vectors using perpendicular components, consider [link], 
in which the vectors A and B are added to produce the resultant R. 


Vectors A and B are two legs 
of a walk, and R is the resultant 
or total displacement. You can 
use analytical methods to 
determine the magnitude and 
direction of R. 


If A and B represent two legs of a walk (two displacements), then R_ is the 
total displacement. The person taking the walk ends up at the tip of R. 
There are many ways to arrive at the same point. In particular, the person 
could have walked first in the x-direction and then in the y-direction. Those 
paths are the x- and y-components of the resultant, R; and R,. If we know 


R, and Ry, we can find R and @ using the equations A = / A;’ +A,’ 


and 9 = tan '(A,/A,,). When you use the analytical method of vector 
addition, you can determine the components or the magnitude and direction 
of a vector. 


Step 1. Identify the x- and y-axes that will be used in the problem. Then, 
find the components of each vector to be added along the chosen 


perpendicular axes. Use the equations A, = A cos @ and A, = A sin @ to 
find the components. In [link], these components are A,, A,y, Bz, and By. 


The angles that vectors A and B make with the x-axis are 0,4 and 63, 
respectively. 


To add vectors A and B, first 
determine the horizontal and 
vertical components of each vector. 
These are the dotted vectors A,,, 
A,,, B, and B, shown in the 
image. 


Step 2. Find the components of the resultant along each axis by adding the 
components of the individual vectors along that axis. That is, as shown in 
[link], 

Equation: 


R,=A,+ 8B, 
and 
Equation: 


R, = A, + By. 


The magnitude of the vectors A, and B, 
add to give the magnitude R, of the 
resultant vector in the horizontal 
direction. Similarly, the magnitudes of 
the vectors A.,, and B,, add to give the 
magnitude R, of the resultant vector in 
the vertical direction. 


Components along the same axis, say the x-axis, are vectors along the same 
line and, thus, can be added to one another like ordinary numbers. The same 
is true for components along the y-axis. (For example, a 9-block eastward 
walk could be taken in two legs, the first 3 blocks east and the second 6 
blocks east, for a total of 9, because they are along the same direction.) So 
resolving vectors into components along common axes makes it easier to 
add them. Now that the components of R are known, its magnitude and 
direction can be found. 


Step 3. To get the magnitude R of the resultant, use the Pythagorean 
theorem: 
Equation: 


R= y/R2 + R2. 


Step 4. To get the direction of the resultant: 
Equation: 


(= tan "(Ry BR). 


The following example illustrates this technique for adding vectors using 
perpendicular components. 


Example: 

Adding Vectors Using Analytical Methods 

Add the vector A to the vector B shown in [link], using perpendicular 
components along the x- and y-axes. The x- and y-axes are along the east— 
west and north-south directions, respectively. Vector A represents the first 
leg of a walk in which a person walks 53.0 m in a direction 20.0° north of 
east. Vector B represents the second leg, a displacement of 34.0 m ina 
direction 63.0° north of east. 


Vector A has magnitude 53.0 m 
and direction 20.0° north of the x- 
axis. Vector B has magnitude 
34.0 m and direction 63.0° north 


of the x-axis. You can use 
analytical methods to determine 
the magnitude and direction of R. 


Strategy 


The components of A and B along the x- and y-axes represent walking due 
east and due north to get to the same ending point. Once found, they are 
combined to produce the resultant. 

Solution 

Following the method outlined above, we first find the components of A 
and B along the x- and y-axes. Note that A = 53.0 m, 04 = 20.0°, 

B = 34.0 m, and 0g = 63.0°. We find the x-components by using 

A, = Acos 0, which gives 


Equation: 
A, = AcosO, = (53.0 m)(cos 20.0°) 
= (53.0 m)(0.940) = 49.8 m 
and 
Equation: 


B, = Bcos 6g = (34.0 m)(cos 63.0°) 
= (34.0 m)(0.454) = 15.4 m. 


Similarly, the y-components are found using A, = A sin 0,: 
Equation: 


A, = Asin 6, = (53.0 m)(sin 20.0’) 
(53.0 m) (0.342) = 18.1 m 


and 
Equation: 


B, = Bsin 6g = (34.0 m)(sin 63.0°) 
(34.0 m)(0.891) = 30.3 m. 


The x- and y-components of the resultant are thus 
Equation: 


R, =A,+ B, =49.8m+15.4m = 65.2 m 


and 


Equation: 
R, = A,+ B, = 18.1m +4 30.3 m = 48.4 m. 


Now we can find the magnitude of the resultant by using the Pythagorean 
theorem: 


Equation: 

R= ,/R2+ Ree = ,/ (65.2)? + (48.4)? m 
so that 
Equation: 

i — ol-2im: 

Finally, we find the direction of the resultant: 
Equation: 

§ = tan '(R,/R,)=+tan '(48.4/65.2). 
Thus, 
Equation: 


@ = tan '(0.742) = 36.6°. 


A, + B, = 48.4m 


= 
m 
R, = 


> 
R, = A, + B, = 65.2m 


Using analytical methods, we see that the 
magnitude of R is 81.2 m and its 


direction is 36.6° north of east. 


Discussion 

This example illustrates the addition of vectors using perpendicular 
components. Vector subtraction using perpendicular components is very 
similar—it is just the addition of a negative vector. 

Subtraction of vectors is accomplished by the addition of a negative vector. 
That is, A — B = A + (—B). Thus, the method for the subtraction of 
vectors using perpendicular components is identical to that for addition. 
The components of —B are the negatives of the components of B. The x- 
and y-components of the resultant A — B = R are thus 

Equation: 


and 
Equation: 


Ry = Ay aE (— By) 


and the rest of the method outlined above is identical to that for addition. 
(See [link].) 


Analyzing vectors using perpendicular components is very useful in many 
areas of physics, because perpendicular quantities are often independent of 
one another. The next module, Projectile Motion, is one of many in which 
using perpendicular components helps make the picture clear and simplifies 
the physics. 


The subtraction of the two 


vectors shown in [link]. The 
components of —B are the 
negatives of the components of 
B. The method of subtraction is 
the same as that for addition. 


Summary 


e The analytical method of vector addition and subtraction involves 
using the Pythagorean theorem and trigonometric identities to 
determine the magnitude and direction of a resultant vector. 

e The steps to add vectors A and B using the analytical method are as 
follows: 


Step 1: Determine the coordinate system for the vectors. Then, 
determine the horizontal and vertical components of each vector using 
the equations 

Equation: 


As A cos @ 
B, = Bcos@ 


and 


Equation: 


A sin 0 
B sin 0. 


Ay 
By 


Step 2: Add the horizontal and vertical components of each vector to 
determine the components R, and R, of the resultant vector, R: 


Equation: 
and 
Equation: 
Ry = Ay + By, 


Step 3: Use the Pythagorean theorem to determine the magnitude, R, 
of the resultant vector R: 
Equation: 


R= 4/R2+ R?. 


Step 4: Use a trigonometric identity to determine the direction, 0, of R 
Equation: 


6=tan '(R,/Rz). 


Conceptual Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Suppose you add two vectors A and B. What relative direction 
between them produces the resultant with the greatest magnitude? 
What is the maximum magnitude? What relative direction between 
them produces the resultant with the smallest magnitude? What is the 
minimum magnitude? 


Problems & Exercises 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Find the following for path C in [link]: (a) the total distance traveled 
and (b) the magnitude and direction of the displacement from start to 
finish. In this part of the problem, explicitly show how you follow the 


steps of the analytical method of vector addition. 
N 


The various lines represent 
paths taken by different people 
walking in a city. All blocks are 

120 m on a side. 


Solution: 


(a) 1.56 km 


(b) 120 m east 
Exercise: 
Problem: 
Find the following for path D in [link]: (a) the total distance traveled 
and (b) the magnitude and direction of the displacement from start to 


finish. In this part of the problem, explicitly show how you follow the 
steps of the analytical method of vector addition. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 


Find the north and east components of the displacement from San 
Francisco to Sacramento shown in [link]. 


Solution: 


North-component 87.0 km, east-component 87.0 km 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Solve the following problem using analytical techniques: Suppose you 
walk 18.0 m straight west and then 25.0 m straight north. How far are 
you from your starting point, and what is the compass direction of a 
line connecting your starting point to your final position? (If you 
represent the two legs of the walk as vector displacements A and B, as 
in [link], then this problem asks you to find their sum R = A + B.) 


The two displacements A 
and B add to give a total 
displacement R having 
magnitude R and 
direction 0. 


Note that you can also solve this graphically. Discuss why the 
analytical technique for solving this problem is potentially more 
accurate than the graphical technique. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Repeat [link] using analytical techniques, but reverse the order of the 
two legs of the walk and show that you get the same final result. (This 
problem shows that adding them in reverse order gives the same result 
—that is, B + A = A + B.) Discuss how taking another path to 
reach the same point might help to overcome an obstacle blocking you 
other path. 


Solution: 


30.8 m, 35.8 west of north 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


A farmer wants to fence off his four-sided plot of flat land. He 
measures the first three sides, shown as A, B, and C in [link], and 
then correctly calculates the length and orientation of the fourth side D 
. What is his result? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Suppose a pilot flies 40.0 km in a direction 60° north of east and then 
flies 30.0 km in a direction 15° north of east as shown in [link]. Find 
her total distance R from the starting point and the direction 0 of the 
straight-line path to the final position. Discuss qualitatively how this 
flight would be altered by a wind from the north and how the effect of 
the wind would depend on both wind speed and the speed of the plane 
relative to the air mass. 


Op = 15° 
y B=30km B { A+B=R 


Glossary 


analytical method 
the method of determining the magnitude and direction of a resultant 
vector using the Pythagorean theorem and trigonometric identities 


2.5 Projectile Motion 


e Identify and explain the properties of a projectile, such as acceleration due to gravity, range, maximum height, 
and trajectory. 

e Determine the location and velocity of a projectile at different points in its trajectory. 

e Apply the principle of independence of motion to solve projectile motion problems. 


Projectile motion is the motion of an object thrown or projected into the air, subject to only the acceleration of 
gravity. The object is called a projectile, and its path is called its trajectory. The motion of falling objects, as 
covered in Problem-Solving Basics for One-Dimensional Kinematics, is a simple one-dimensional type of 
projectile motion in which there is no horizontal movement. In this section, we consider two-dimensional 
projectile motion, such as that of a football or other object for which air resistance is negligible. 


The most important fact to remember here is that motions along perpendicular axes are independent and thus can 
be analyzed separately. This fact was discussed in Kinematics in Two Dimensions: An Introduction, where vertical 
and horizontal motions were seen to be independent. The key to analyzing two-dimensional projectile motion is to 
break it into two motions, one along the horizontal axis and the other along the vertical. (This choice of axes is the 
most sensible, because acceleration due to gravity is vertical—thus, there will be no acceleration along the 
horizontal axis when air resistance is negligible.) As is customary, we call the horizontal axis the x-axis and the 
vertical axis the y-axis. [link] illustrates the notation for displacement, where s is defined to be the total 
displacement and x and y are its components along the horizontal and vertical axes, respectively. The magnitudes 
of these vectors are s, x, and y. (Note that in the last section we used the notation A to represent a vector with 
components A, and A.,. If we continued this format, we would call displacement s with components s, and sy. 
However, to simplify the notation, we will simply represent the component vectors as x and y.) 


Of course, to describe motion we must deal with velocity and acceleration, as well as with displacement. We must 
find their components along the x- and y-axes, too. We will assume all forces except gravity (such as air resistance 
and friction, for example) are negligible. The components of acceleration are then very simple: 

ay =-g =— 9.80 m/ 3°. (Note that this definition assumes that the upwards direction is defined as the positive 
direction. If you arrange the coordinate system instead such that the downwards direction is positive, then 
acceleration due to gravity takes a positive value.) Because gravity is vertical, a, = 0. Both accelerations are 
constant, so the kinematic equations can be used. 


Note: 
Review of Kinematic Equations (constant a) 
Equation: 

iy = Gay =P ut 
Equation: 

= vo + Uv 

—— 

2 

Equation: 

Vv=Uo + at 
Equation: 

aD 
£L= 209+ vot + Ree 

Equation: 


v? = v2 + 2a(x — 20). 


c 


The total displacement s of a soccer 
ball at a point along its path. The 
vector s has components x and y 

along the horizontal and vertical axes. 
Its magnitude is s, and it makes an 
angle @ with the horizontal. 


Given these assumptions, the following steps are then used to analyze projectile motion: 


Step 1. Resolve or break the motion into horizontal and vertical components along the x- and y-axes. These axes 
are perpendicular, so. A, = A cos # and A, = A sin @ are used. The magnitude of the components of 
displacement s along these axes are x and y. The magnitudes of the components of the velocity v are v, = v cos 8 
and v, = v sin 6, where v is the magnitude of the velocity and @ is its direction, as shown in [link]. Initial values 
are denoted with a subscript 0, as usual. 


Step 2. Treat the motion as two independent one-dimensional motions, one horizontal and the other vertical. The 
kinematic equations for horizontal and vertical motion take the following forms: 


Equation: 
Horizontal Motion(a, = 0) 
Equation: 
L= T+ Vet 
Equation: 
Vz = Voz = Vz = Velocity is a constant. 
Equation: 
Vertical Motion(assuming positive is up ay = —g = —9.80m/ s*) 
Equation: 
y=yo+ 5 (oy + vy)t 
Equation: 


Vy = Voy — gt 


Equation: 


Y = Yo + Voyt — sat 
Equation: 
Us, = Voy — 29(y — yo) 
Step 3. Solve for the unknowns in the two separate motions—one horizontal and one vertical. Note that the only 


common variable between the motions is time ¢. The problem solving procedures here are the same as for one- 
dimensional kinematics and are illustrated in the solved examples below. 


Step 4. Recombine the two motions to find the total displacement s and velocity v. Because the x - and y -motions 
are perpendicular, we determine these vectors by using the techniques outlined in the Vector Addition and 
Subtraction: Analytical Methods and employing A = ,/A? + A? and @ = tan 1(A,/A,) in the following form, 


where @ is the direction of the displacement s and 0, is the direction of the velocity v: 


Total displacement and velocity 


Equation: 

s= ete 
Equation: 

6 = tan '(y/z) 
Equation: 

v= / i ey 
Equation: 


6, = tan” '(v,/vz). 
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(a) We analyze two-dimensional projectile 
motion by breaking it into two independent 
one-dimensional motions along the vertical 
and horizontal axes. (b) The horizontal 
motion is simple, because a, = 0 and v, is 
thus constant. (c) The velocity in the vertical 
direction begins to decrease as the object 
rises; at its highest point, the vertical velocity 
is zero. As the object falls towards the Earth 
again, the vertical velocity increases again in 
magnitude but points in the opposite 
direction to the initial vertical velocity. (d) 
The x - and y -motions are recombined to 
give the total velocity at any given point on 
the trajectory. 


Example: 

A Fireworks Projectile Explodes High and Away 

During a fireworks display, a shell is shot into the air with an initial speed of 70.0 m/s at an angle of 75.0° above 
the horizontal, as illustrated in [link]. The fuse is timed to ignite the shell just as it reaches its highest point above 
the ground. (a) Calculate the height at which the shell explodes. (b) How much time passed between the launch of 
the shell and the explosion? (c) What is the horizontal displacement of the shell when it explodes? 

Strategy 

Because air resistance is negligible for the unexploded shell, the analysis method outlined above can be used. The 
motion can be broken into horizontal and vertical motions in which a, = 0 and a, =—g. We can then define xo 


and yo to be zero and solve for the desired quantities. 

Solution for (a) 

By “height” we mean the altitude or vertical position y above the starting point. The highest point in any 
trajectory, called the apex, is reached when v, = 0. Since we know the initial and final velocities as well as the 
initial position, we use the following equation to find y: 

Equation: 


U, = Up, — 29(y — Yo) 


h=233m 


The trajectory of a 
fireworks shell. The fuse is 
set to explode the shell at 
the highest point in its 
trajectory, which is found 
to be at a height of 233 m 
and 125 m away 
horizontally. 


Because yo and v, are both zero, the equation simplifies to 


Equation: 
0= Udy — Igy. 
Solving for y gives 
Equation: 
_ My 
= 29° 


Now we must find ug,, the component of the initial velocity in the y-direction. It is given by voy = vo sin 0, 
where Voy is the initial velocity of 70.0 m/s, and 6) = 75.0° is the initial angle. Thus, 
Equation: 


Voy = Uo Sin 09 = (70.0 m/s)(sin 75°) = 67.6 m/s. 


and y is 
Equation: 


(67.6 m/s)? 
2(9.80 m/s”) 


so that 


Equation: 
y = 233m. 


Discussion for (a) 

Note that because up is positive, the initial velocity is positive, as is the maximum height, but the acceleration due 
to gravity is negative. Note also that the maximum height depends only on the vertical component of the initial 
velocity, so that any projectile with a 67.6 m/s initial vertical component of velocity will reach a maximum height 
of 233 m (neglecting air resistance). The numbers in this example are reasonable for large fireworks displays, the 
shells of which do reach such heights before exploding. In practice, air resistance is not completely negligible, and 
so the initial velocity would have to be somewhat larger than that given to reach the same height. 

Solution for (b) 

As in many physics problems, there is more than one way to solve for the time to the highest point. In this case, 
the easiest method is to use y = yo + (voy + vy)t. Because yo is zero, this equation reduces to simply 


Equation: 
1 
i= 5 (Yu + Vy)E. 


Note that the final vertical velocity, vy, at the highest point is zero. Thus, 


Equation: 
aes Qy  ___2(233 m) 
(voy+vy) (67.6 m/s) 
= 6.90s. 


Discussion for (b) 

This time is also reasonable for large fireworks. When you are able to see the launch of fireworks, you will notice 
several seconds pass before the shell explodes. (Another way of finding the time is by using 

Y = Yo + Uoyt — set’, and solving the quadratic equation for t.) 

Solution for (c) 

Because air resistance is negligible, az = 0 and the horizontal velocity is constant, as discussed above. The 
horizontal displacement is horizontal velocity multiplied by time as given by x = 29 + vzt, where 9 is equal to 
Zero: 

Equation: 


2 = Ont 


where v,, is the x-component of the velocity, which is given by vz = vo cos 09. Now, 
Equation: 


Uz = Uo Cos Oy = (70.0 m/s) (cos 75.0°) = 18.1 m/s. 


The time ¢ for both motions is the same, and so z is 
Equation: 


x = (18.1 m/s)(6.90 s) = 125 m. 


Discussion for (c) 

The horizontal motion is a constant velocity in the absence of air resistance. The horizontal displacement found 
here could be useful in keeping the fireworks fragments from falling on spectators. Once the shell explodes, air 
resistance has a major effect, and many fragments will land directly below. 


In solving part (a) of the preceding example, the expression we found for y is valid for any projectile motion where 
air resistance is negligible. Call the maximum height y = h; then, 
Equation: 


2 
Voy 


29° 


This equation defines the maximum height of a projectile and depends only on the vertical component of the initial 
velocity. 


Note: 

Defining a Coordinate System 

It is important to set up a coordinate system when analyzing projectile motion. One part of defining the coordinate 
system is to define an origin for the x and y positions. Often, it is convenient to choose the initial position of the 
object as the origin such that x) = 0 and yo = O. It is also important to define the positive and negative directions 
in the z and y directions. Typically, we define the positive vertical direction as upwards, and the positive 
horizontal direction is usually the direction of the object’s motion. When this is the case, the vertical acceleration, 
g, takes a negative value (since it is directed downwards towards the Earth). However, it is occasionally useful to 
define the coordinates differently. For example, if you are analyzing the motion of a ball thrown downwards from 
the top of a cliff, it may make sense to define the positive direction downwards since the motion of the ball is 
solely in the downwards direction. If this is the case, g takes a positive value. 


Example: 

Calculating Projectile Motion: Hot Rock Projectile 

Kilauea in Hawaii is the world’s most continuously active volcano. Very active volcanoes characteristically eject 
red-hot rocks and lava rather than smoke and ash. Suppose a large rock is ejected from the volcano with a speed 
of 25.0 m/s and at an angle 35.0° above the horizontal, as shown in [link]. The rock strikes the side of the volcano 
at an altitude 20.0 m lower than its starting point. (a) Calculate the time it takes the rock to follow this path. (b) 
What are the magnitude and direction of the rock’s velocity at impact? 


The trajectory of a rock ejected from the 
Kilauea volcano. 


Strategy 

Again, resolving this two-dimensional motion into two independent one-dimensional motions will allow us to 
solve for the desired quantities. The time a projectile is in the air is governed by its vertical motion alone. We will 
solve for t first. While the rock is rising and falling vertically, the horizontal motion continues at a constant 
velocity. This example asks for the final velocity. Thus, the vertical and horizontal results will be recombined to 
obtain v and 9, at the final time ¢ determined in the first part of the example. 

Solution for (a) 

While the rock is in the air, it rises and then falls to a final position 20.0 m lower than its starting altitude. We can 
find the time for this by using 

Equation: 


1 2 
EDS AT es 


If we take the initial position yo to be zero, then the final position is y= —20.0 m. Now the initial vertical 
velocity is the vertical component of the initial velocity, found from voy = vo sin 99 = (25.0 m/s)(sin 35.0°) = 
14.3 m/s. Substituting known values yields 

Equation: 


—20.0 m = (14.3 m/s)t — (4.90 m/s”)¢?”. 


Rearranging terms gives a quadratic equation in t: 
Equation: 


(4.90 m/s”)? — (14.3 m/s)t — (20.0 m) = 0. 


This expression is a quadratic equation of the form at? + bt + c = 0, where the constants are a = 4.90, 
b =— 14.3, and c =— 20.0. Its solutions are given by the quadratic formula: 
Equation: 


o —b+ Vb? — 4ac 
a 2a } 


G 


This equation yields two solutions: t = 3.96 and t =— 1.03. (It is left as an exercise for the reader to verify these 
solutions.) The time is ¢ = 3.96 s or —1.03 s. The negative value of time implies an event before the start of 
motion, and so we discard it. Thus, 

Equation: 


t = 3.96 s. 


Discussion for (a) 

The time for projectile motion is completely determined by the vertical motion. So any projectile that has an 
initial vertical velocity of 14.3 m/s and lands 20.0 m below its starting altitude will spend 3.96 s in the air. 
Solution for (b) 

From the information now in hand, we can find the final horizontal and vertical velocities v, and v, and combine 
them to find the total velocity v and the angle @9 it makes with the horizontal. Of course, vz is constant so we can 
solve for it at any horizontal location. In this case, we chose the starting point since we know both the initial 
velocity and initial angle. Therefore: 

Equation: 


Uz = Vo cos A) = (25.0 m/s) (cos 35°) = 20.5 m/s. 


The final vertical velocity is given by the following equation: 
Equation: 


Vy = Voy — gt, 


where ugy was found in part (a) to be 14.3 m/s. Thus, 
Equation: 


Vy = 14.3 m/s — (9.80 m/s”) (3.96 s) 


so that 
Equation: 


vy = —24.5 m/s. 


To find the magnitude of the final velocity v we combine its perpendicular components, using the following 
equation: 
Equation: 


v= [v8 +08 = (20.5 m/s)? + (—24.5 m/s)’, 


which gives 
Equation: 


v = 31.9 m/s. 


The direction @, is found from the equation: 
Equation: 


6, = tan 1 (vy/vz) 


so that 
Equation: 


6, = tan” '(—24.5/20.5) = tan7*(—1.19). 


Thus, 
Equation: 


6, = —50.1°. 


Discussion for (b) 

The negative angle means that the velocity is 50.1° below the horizontal. This result is consistent with the fact that 
the final vertical velocity is negative and hence downward—as you would expect because the final altitude is 20.0 
m lower than the initial altitude. (See [link].) 


One of the most important things illustrated by projectile motion is that vertical and horizontal motions are 
independent of each other. Galileo was the first person to fully comprehend this characteristic. He used it to predict 
the range of a projectile. On level ground, we define range to be the horizontal distance R traveled by a projectile. 
Galileo and many others were interested in the range of projectiles primarily for military purposes—such as 
aiming cannons. However, investigating the range of projectiles can shed light on other interesting phenomena, 
such as the orbits of satellites around the Earth. Let us consider projectile range further. 


L, 


50 m/s x 
40 mis 


-R=91.8m—-4 
-#——— R= 163 m+} 


————— R= 255 m —_______+| 


Trajectories of projectiles on 
level ground. (a) The greater 
the initial speed vg, the 
greater the range for a given 
initial angle. (b) The effect 
of initial angle 09 on the 
range of a projectile with a 


given initial speed. Note that 
the range is the same for 15° 
and 75°, although the 
maximum heights of those 
paths are different. 


How does the initial velocity of a projectile affect its range? Obviously, the greater the initial speed vg, the greater 
the range, as shown in [link](a). The initial angle 65 also has a dramatic effect on the range, as illustrated in [link] 
(b). For a fixed initial speed, such as might be produced by a cannon, the maximum range is obtained with 

99 = 45°. This is true only for conditions neglecting air resistance. If air resistance is considered, the maximum 
angle is approximately 38°. Interestingly, for every initial angle except 45°, there are two angles that give the same 
range—the sum of those angles is 90°. The range also depends on the value of the acceleration of gravity g. The 
lunar astronaut Alan Shepherd was able to drive a golf ball a great distance on the Moon because gravity is weaker 
there. The range F of a projectile on level ground for which air resistance is negligible is given by 

Equation: 


v5 sin 209 


g Pi 


where vg is the initial speed and 9g is the initial angle relative to the horizontal. The proof of this equation is left as 
an end-of-chapter problem (hints are given), but it does fit the major features of projectile range as described. 


Summary 


e Projectile motion is the motion of an object through the air that is subject only to the acceleration of gravity. 
¢ To solve projectile motion problems, perform the following steps: 


Ss Vv 


Determinea are given “and¥, and the are Vz = vos Jandvy = v sin 0, Vis the Gis its 

coordinate by the components given where magnitude direction. 

system. Then, quantities of the by of the 

resolve the velocity velocity 

position and/or and 

velocity of the 

object in the 

horizontal and 

vertical 

components. 

The 

components of 

position 

Analyze the Equation: Equation: Equation: 

motion of the a 

projectile in the Horizontal motion(a, =0) ©=2%o+vset vz = Vor = Vx = velocity is a constant. 

horizontal 

direction using 

the following 

equations: 

Analyze Equation: Equation: 

the 

motion of Vertical motion(Assuming positive direction is up; ay = —g = —9.80 m/s”), _ i 
Y= Yo - (voy 

the 2 

projectile 

in the 


vertical 

direction 

using the 

following 

equations: 

Recombine the Equation: Equation: Equation: Equation: 
horizontal and 

vertical components sg = 1/2? + y? 6 = tan !(y/z) p=ahrag a= tan~'(v,/vz). 
of location and/or = 

velocity using the 

following equations: 


e The maximum height h of a projectile launched with initial vertical velocity vo, is given by 
Equation: 
_ My 
29° 


e The maximum horizontal distance traveled by a projectile is called the range. The range R of a projectile on 
level ground launched at an angle 99 above the horizontal with initial speed vo is given by 
Equation: 

vp sin 209 


g 


Conceptual Questions 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Answer the following questions for projectile motion on level ground assuming negligible air resistance (the 
initial angle being neither 0° nor 90°): (a) Is the velocity ever zero? (b) When is the velocity a minimum? A 


maximum? (c) Can the velocity ever be the same as the initial velocity at a time other than at t = 0? (d) Can 
the speed ever be the same as the initial speed at a time other than at t = 0? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Answer the following questions for projectile motion on level ground assuming negligible air resistance (the 
initial angle being neither 0° nor 90°): (a) Is the acceleration ever zero? (b) Is the acceleration ever in the same 


direction as a component of velocity? (c) Is the acceleration ever opposite in direction to a component of 
velocity? 


Problems & Exercises 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


A projectile is launched at ground level with an initial speed of 50.0 m/s at an angle of 30.0° above the 
horizontal. It strikes a target above the ground 3.00 seconds later. What are the x and y distances from where 
the projectile was launched to where it lands? 


Solution: 


= 130m 10" 
y = 30.9m. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
A ball is thrown horizontally from the top of a 60.0-m building and lands 100.0 m from the base of the 
building. Ignore air resistance. (a) How long is the ball in the air? (b) What must have been the initial 
horizontal component of the velocity? (c) What is the vertical component of the velocity just before the ball 


hits the ground? (d) What is the velocity (including both the horizontal and vertical components) of the ball 
just before it hits the ground? 


Solution: 
(a) 3.50 s 
(b) 28.6 m/s (c) 34.3 m/s 


(d) 44.7 m/s, 50.2° below horizontal 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
The cannon on a battleship can fire a shell a maximum distance of 32.0 km. (a) Calculate the initial velocity 
of the shell. (b) What maximum height does it reach? (c) The ocean is not flat, because the Earth is curved. 
Assume that the radius of the Earth is 6.37 x 10° km. How many meters lower will its surface be 32.0 km 


from the ship along a horizontal line parallel to the surface at the ship? Does your answer imply that error 
introduced by the assumption of a flat Earth in projectile motion is significant here? 


Solution: 

(a) 560 m/s 

(b) 8.00 x 10? m 

(c) 80.0 m. This error is not significant because it is only 1% of the answer in part (b). 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
An arrow is shot from a height of 1.5 m toward a cliff of height H. It is shot with a velocity of 30 m/s at an 
angle of 60° above the horizontal. It lands on the top edge of the cliff 4.0 s later. (a) What is the height of the 


cliff? (b) What is the maximum height reached by the arrow along its trajectory? (c) What is the arrow’s 
impact speed just before hitting the cliff? 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Serving at a speed of 170 km/h, a tennis player hits the ball at a height of 2.5 m and an angle @ below the 
horizontal. The service line is 11.9 m from the net, which is 0.91 m high. What is the angle @ such that the 
ball just crosses the net? Will the ball land in the service box, whose out line is 6.40 m from the net? 
Solution: 


6=6.1° 


yes, the ball lands at 5.3 m from the net 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
An owl is carrying a mouse to the chicks in its nest. Its position at that time is 4.00 m west and 12.0 m above 
the center of the 30.0 cm diameter nest. The owl is flying east at 3.50 m/s at an angle 30.0° below the 


horizontal when it accidentally drops the mouse. Is the owl lucky enough to have the mouse hit the nest? To 
answer this question, calculate the horizontal position of the mouse when it has fallen 12.0 m. 


Solution: 


4.23 m. No, the owl is not lucky; he misses the nest. 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


Can a goalkeeper at her/ his goal kick a soccer ball into the opponent’s goal without the ball touching the 
ground? The distance will be about 95 m. A goalkeeper can give the ball a speed of 30 m/s. 


Solution: 


No, the maximum range (neglecting air resistance) is about 92 m. 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
The free throw line in basketball is 4.57 m (15 ft) from the basket, which is 3.05 m (10 ft) above the floor. A 
player standing on the free throw line throws the ball with an initial speed of 7.15 m/s, releasing it at a height 
of 2.44 m (8 ft) above the floor. At what angle above the horizontal must the ball be thrown to exactly hit the 


basket? Note that most players will use a large initial angle rather than a flat shot because it allows for a larger 
margin of error. Explicitly show how you follow the steps involved in solving projectile motion problems. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
A basketball player is running at 5.00 m/s directly toward the basket when he jumps into the air to dunk the 
ball. He maintains his horizontal velocity. (a) What vertical velocity does he need to rise 0.750 m above the 


floor? (b) How far from the basket (measured in the horizontal direction) must he start his jump to reach his 
maximum height at the same time as he reaches the basket? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


A football player punts the ball at a 45.0° angle. Without an effect from the wind, the ball would travel 60.0 m 
horizontally. (a) What is the initial speed of the ball? (b) When the ball is near its maximum height it 
experiences a brief gust of wind that reduces its horizontal velocity by 1.50 m/s. What distance does the ball 
travel horizontally? 

Solution: 

(a) 24.2 m/s 


(b) The ball travels a total of 57.4 m with the brief gust of wind. 


Glossary 


air resistance 


a frictional force that slows the motion of objects as they travel through the air; when solving basic physics 
problems, air resistance is assumed to be zero 


kinematics 
the study of motion without regard to mass or force 


motion 
displacement of an object as a function of time 


projectile 
an object that travels through the air and experiences only acceleration due to gravity 


projectile motion 
the motion of an object that is subject only to the acceleration of gravity 


range 
the maximum horizontal distance that a projectile travels 


trajectory 
the path of a projectile through the air 


2.6 Addition of Velocities 


e Apply principles of vector addition to determine relative velocity. 
e Explain the significance of the observer in the measurement of 
velocity. 


Relative Velocity 


If a person rows a boat across a rapidly flowing river and tries to head 
directly for the other shore, the boat instead moves diagonally relative to 
the shore, as in [link]. The boat does not move in the direction in which it is 
pointed. The reason, of course, is that the river carries the boat downstream. 
Similarly, if a small airplane flies overhead in a strong crosswind, you can 
sometimes see that the plane is not moving in the direction in which it is 
pointed, as illustrated in [link]. The plane is moving straight ahead relative 
to the air, but the movement of the air mass relative to the ground carries it 
sideways. 


Vboat 


A boat trying to head straight across a 
river will actually move diagonally 
relative to the shore as shown. Its total 
velocity (solid arrow) relative to the 
shore is the sum of its velocity relative 


to the river plus the velocity of the 
river relative to the shore. 


An airplane heading straight 
north is instead carried to the 
west and slowed down by wind. 
The plane does not move 
relative to the ground in the 
direction it points; rather, it 
moves in the direction of its 
total velocity (solid arrow). 


In each of these situations, an object has a velocity relative to a medium 
(such as a river) and that medium has a velocity relative to an observer on 
solid ground. The velocity of the object relative to the observer is the sum 
of these velocity vectors, as indicated in [link] and [link]. These situations 
are only two of many in which it is useful to add velocities. In this module, 


we first re-examine how to add velocities and then consider certain aspects 
of what relative velocity means. 


How do we add velocities? Velocity is a vector (it has both magnitude and 
direction); the rules of vector addition discussed in Vector Addition and 
Subtraction: Graphical Methods and Vector Addition and Subtraction: 
Analytical Methods apply to the addition of velocities, just as they do for 
any other vectors. In one-dimensional motion, the addition of velocities is 
simple—they add like ordinary numbers. For example, if a field hockey 
player is moving at 5 m/s straight toward the goal and drives the ball in the 
same direction with a velocity of 30 m/s relative to her body, then the 
velocity of the ball is 35 m/s relative to the stationary, profusely sweating 
goalkeeper standing in front of the goal. 


In two-dimensional motion, either graphical or analytical techniques can be 
used to add velocities. We will concentrate on analytical techniques. The 
following equations give the relationships between the magnitude and 
direction of velocity (v and @) and its components (vz and v,) along the x- 
and y-axes of an appropriately chosen coordinate system: 


Equation: 
Vz = vcos 0 
Equation: 
Vy = usin 0 
Equation: 
v= / i a 
Equation: 


@=tan'(v,/vz). 


A 


The velocity, v, of an 
object traveling at an 
angle @ to the horizontal 
axis is the sum of 
component vectors , 
and yy. 


These equations are valid for any vectors and are adapted specifically for 
velocity. The first two equations are used to find the components of a 
velocity when its magnitude and direction are known. The last two are used 
to find the magnitude and direction of velocity when its components are 
known. 


Example: 
Adding Velocities: A Boat on a River 


Vier = 1.2 m/s fo 


Vooat | 


L, 


x 


A boat attempts to travel straight across a 
river at a speed 0.75 m/s. The current in the 
river, however, flows at a speed of 1.20 m/s 
to the right. What is the total displacement 

of the boat relative to the shore? 


Refer to [link], which shows a boat trying to go straight across the river. 

Let us calculate the magnitude and direction of the boat’s velocity relative 

to an observer on the shore, o¢. The velocity of the boat, poat, is 0.75 

m/s in the y-direction relative to the river and the velocity of the river, 
river, IS 1.20 m/s to the right. 

Strategy 

We start by choosing a coordinate system with its x-axis parallel to the 

velocity of the river, as shown in [link]. Because the boat is directed 

straight toward the other shore, its velocity relative to the water is parallel 

to the y-axis and perpendicular to the velocity of the river. Thus, we can 


add the two velocities by using the equations vo, = ,/v2 + v? and 


6 = tan '(v,/v,) directly. 
Solution 

The magnitude of the total velocity is 
Equation: 


Vtot = \ Ue ale Oe 


where 
Equation: 


Uz = Vriver = 1.20 m/s 


and 
Equation: 


Vy = Upoat = 0.750 m/s. 


Thus, 
Equation: 


Vtot = / (1.20 m/s)? + (0.750 m/s)? 


yielding 
Equation: 
Viot = 1.42 m/s. 


The direction of the total velocity 0 is given by: 
Equation: 


@=tan ‘(v,/vz) = tan~'(0.750/1.20). 


This equation gives 
Equation: 


G— 32.07 


Discussion 

Both the magnitude v and the direction 0 of the total velocity are consistent 
with [link]. Note that because the velocity of the river is large compared 
with the velocity of the boat, it is swept rapidly downstream. This result is 


evidenced by the small angle (only 32.0°) the total velocity has relative to 
the riverbank. 


Example: 

Calculating Velocity: Wind Velocity Causes an Airplane to Drift 
Calculate the wind velocity for the situation shown in [link]. The plane is 
known to be moving at 45.0 m/s due north relative to the air mass, while its 
velocity relative to the ground (its total velocity) is 38.0 m/s in a direction 
20.0° west of north. 


An airplane is known to be heading 
north at 45.0 m/s, though its 
velocity relative to the ground is 
38.0 m/s at an angle west of north. 
What is the speed and direction of 
the wind? 


Strategy 
In this problem, somewhat different from the previous example, we know 
the total velocity 4 ¢ and that it is the sum of two other velocities, ,, (the 


wind) and __, (the plane relative to the air mass). The quantity , is 
known, and we are asked to find ,,. None of the velocities are 
perpendicular, but it is possible to find their components along a common 
set of perpendicular axes. If we can find the components of wy, then we 
can combine them to solve for its magnitude and direction. As shown in 
[link], we choose a coordinate system with its x-axis due east and its y-axis 
due north (parallel to). (You may wish to look back at the discussion of 
the addition of vectors using perpendicular components in Vector Addition 
and Subtraction: Analytical Methods.) 

Solution 

Because o¢ is the vectorsum ofthe y and _,, its x- and y-components 
are the sums of the x- and y-components of the wind and plane velocities. 
Note that the plane only has vertical component of velocity so vp; = 0 and 
Uy — Up: lial 1s, 

Equation: 


VUtotz = Uwz 


and 
Equation: 


We can use the first of these two equations to find vyz: 
Equation: 


Uwy = Vtot2 = Vtorcos 110°. 


Because Vict = 38.0 m/s and cos 110° =—0.342 we have 
Equation: 


Vwy = (38.0 m/s)(—0.342) = -13 m/s. 


The minus sign indicates motion west which is consistent with the 
diagram. 

Now, to find vyy we note that 

Equation: 


Vtoty = Uwy ar Up 


Here Vioty = VtotSin 110°; thus, 
Equation: 


Uwy = (38.0 m/s)(0.940) — 45.0 m/s = —9.29 m/s. 


This minus sign indicates motion south which is consistent with the 
diagram. 

Now that the perpendicular components of the wind velocity vyz and Uwy 
are known, we can find the magnitude and direction of _,,. First, the 
magnitude is 


Equation: 
Uy = 4/ Uae + U4, 
= (-13.0 m/s)? + (—9.29 m/s)? 

so that 

Equation: 

Uw = 16.0 m/s. 
The direction is: 
Equation: 
6 = tan” *(vwy/Uwe) = tan~'(—9.29/ — 13.0) 

giving 

Equation: 

0 = 35.6°. 
Discussion 


The wind’s speed and direction are consistent with the significant effect the 
wind has on the total velocity of the plane, as seen in [link]. Because the 
plane is fighting a strong combination of crosswind and head-wind, it ends 


up with a total velocity significantly less than its velocity relative to the air 
mass as well as heading in a different direction. 


Note that in both of the last two examples, we were able to make the 
mathematics easier by choosing a coordinate system with one axis parallel 
to one of the velocities. We will repeatedly find that choosing an 
appropriate coordinate system makes problem solving easier. For example, 
in projectile motion we always use a coordinate system with one axis 
parallel to gravity. 


Summary 


e Velocities in two dimensions are added using the same analytical 
vector techniques, which are rewritten as 


Equation: 
Vz, =vcosO 
Equation: 
Vy = usin 0 
Equation: 
v= / Oe Ue 
Equation: 


O=tan *(y/ ve). 


e Relative velocity is the velocity of an object as observed from a 
particular reference frame, and it varies dramatically with reference 
frame. 

¢ Relativity is the study of how different observers measure the same 
phenomenon, particularly when the observers move relative to one 


another. Classical relativity is limited to situations where speed is less 
than about 1% of the speed of light (3000 km/s). 


Conceptual Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


If someone is riding in the back of a pickup truck and throws a softball 
straight backward, is it possible for the ball to fall straight down as 
viewed by a person standing at the side of the road? Under what 
condition would this occur? How would the motion of the ball appear 
to the person who threw it? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The hat of a jogger running at constant velocity falls off the back of his 
head. Draw a sketch showing the path of the hat in the jogger’s frame 
of reference. Draw its path as viewed by a stationary observer. 


Problems & Exercises 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Bryan Allen pedaled a human-powered aircraft across the English 
Channel from the cliffs of Dover to Cap Gris-Nez on June 12, 1979. 
(a) He flew for 169 min at an average velocity of 3.53 m/s ina 
direction 45° south of east. What was his total displacement? (b) Allen 
encountered a headwind averaging 2.00 m/s almost precisely in the 
opposite direction of his motion relative to the Earth. What was his 
average velocity relative to the air? (c) What was his total 
displacement relative to the air mass? 


Solution: 


(a) 35.8 km, 45° south of east 
(b) 5.53 m/s, 45° south of east 


(c) 56.1 km, 45° south of east 

Exercise: 
Problem: 
A seagull flies at a velocity of 9.00 m/s straight into the wind. (a) If it 
takes the bird 20.0 min to travel 6.00 km relative to the Earth, what is 
the velocity of the wind? (b) If the bird turns around and flies with the 
wind, how long will he take to return 6.00 km? (c) Discuss how the 


wind affects the total round-trip time compared to what it would be 
with no wind. 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
Near the end of a marathon race, the first two runners are separated by 
a distance of 45.0 m. The front runner has a velocity of 3.50 m/s, and 
the second a velocity of 4.20 m/s. (a) What is the velocity of the 
second runner relative to the first? (b) If the front runner is 250 m from 
the finish line, who will win the race, assuming they run at constant 


velocity? (c) What distance ahead will the winner be when she crosses 
the finish line? 


Solution: 
(a) 0.70 m/s faster 
(b) Second runner wins 


(c) 4.17 m 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


A ship sets sail from Rotterdam, The Netherlands, heading due north at 
7.00 m/s relative to the water. The local ocean current is 1.50 m/s ina 
direction 40.0° north of east. What is the velocity of the ship relative to 
the Earth? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


(a) In what direction would the ship in [link] have to travel in order to 
have a velocity straight north relative to the Earth, assuming its speed 
relative to the water remains 7.00 m/s? (b) What would its speed be 
relative to the Earth? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


The great astronomer Edwin Hubble discovered that all distant 
galaxies are receding from our Milky Way Galaxy with velocities 
proportional to their distances. It appears to an observer on the Earth 
that we are at the center of an expanding universe. [link] illustrates this 
for five galaxies lying along a straight line, with the Milky Way 
Galaxy at the center. Using the data from the figure, calculate the 
velocities: (a) relative to galaxy 2 and (b) relative to galaxy 5. The 
results mean that observers on all galaxies will see themselves at the 
center of the expanding universe, and they would likely be aware of 
relative velocities, concluding that it is not possible to locate the center 
of expansion with the given information. 


Galaxy 1 Galaxy 2 Galaxy3 Galaxy 4 Galaxy 5 
300 Mly 150 Mly MW 190 Mly 450 Mly 
= =<- eS 
v, =-4500 km/s v, = -2200 km/s v, = 2830 km/s v, = 6700 km/s 


Five galaxies on a straight line, showing their 
distances and velocities relative to the Milky Way 


(MW) Galaxy. The distances are in millions of light 
years (Mly), where a light year is the distance light 
travels in one year. The velocities are nearly 
proportional to the distances. The sizes of the galaxies 
are greatly exaggerated; an average galaxy is about 
0.1 Mly across. 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


(a) Use the distance and velocity data in [link] to find the rate of 
expansion as a function of distance. 


(b) If you extrapolate back in time, how long ago would all of the 
galaxies have been at approximately the same position? The two parts 
of this problem give you some idea of how the Hubble constant for 
universal expansion and the time back to the Big Bang are determined, 
respectively. 


Solution: 


km/s 


(a) H. average — 14.9 Mly 


(b) 20.2 billion years 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


An athlete crosses a 25-m-wide river by swimming perpendicular to 
the water current at a speed of 0.5 m/s relative to the water. He reaches 
the opposite side at a distance 40 m downstream from his starting 
point. How fast is the water in the river flowing with respect to the 
ground? What is the speed of the swimmer with respect to a friend at 
rest on the ground? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


An ice hockey player is moving at 8.00 m/s when he hits the puck 
toward the goal. The speed of the puck relative to the player is 29.0 
m/s. The line between the center of the goal and the player makes a 
90.0° angle relative to his path as shown in [link]. What angle must the 
puck’s velocity make relative to the player (in his frame of reference) 
to hit the center of the goal? 


V, 


layer = 8.0 m/s | / 


Goal 


Volayer + Vpuck = Viot 


An ice hockey player moving across the rink must 
shoot backward to give the puck a velocity toward 
the goal. 


Glossary 


classical relativity 


the study of relative velocities in situations where speeds are less than 
about 1% of the speed of light—that is, less than 3000 km/s 


relative velocity 


the velocity of an object as observed from a particular reference frame 


relativity 


the study of how different observers moving relative to each other 
measure the same phenomenon 


velocity 


speed in a given direction 


vector addition 
the rules that apply to adding vectors together 


Accuracy, Precision, and Significant Figures 


e Determine the appropriate number of significant figures in both 
addition and subtraction, as well as multiplication and division 
calculations. 

e Calculate the percent uncertainty of a measurement. 


A double-pan mechanical balance is 
used to compare different masses. 
Usually an object with unknown mass 
is placed in one pan and objects of 
known mass are placed in the other 
pan. When the bar that connects the 
two pans is horizontal, then the 
masses in both pans are equal. The 
“known masses” are typically metal 
cylinders of standard mass such as 1 
gram, 10 grams, and 100 grams. 
(credit: Serge Melki) 


Many mechanical balances, 
such as double-pan balances, 
have been replaced by digital 

scales, which can typically 
measure the mass of an object 

more precisely. Whereas a 
mechanical balance may only 
read the mass of an object to 
the nearest tenth of a gram, 
many digital scales can 
measure the mass of an object 
up to the nearest thousandth 
of a gram. (credit: Karel 
Jakubec) 


Accuracy and Precision of a Measurement 


Science is based on observation and experiment—that is, on measurements. 
Accuracy is how close a measurement is to the correct value for that 
measurement. For example, let us say that you are measuring the length of 
standard computer paper. The packaging in which you purchased the paper 
States that it is 11.0 inches long. You measure the length of the paper three 
times and obtain the following measurements: 11.1 in., 11.2 in., and 10.9 in. 


These measurements are quite accurate because they are very close to the 
correct value of 11.0 inches. In contrast, if you had obtained a measurement 
of 12 inches, your measurement would not be very accurate. 


The precision of a measurement system is refers to how close the 
agreement is between repeated measurements (which are repeated under the 
same conditions). Consider the example of the paper measurements. The 
precision of the measurements refers to the spread of the measured values. 
One way to analyze the precision of the measurements would be to 
determine the range, or difference, between the lowest and the highest 
measured values. In that case, the lowest value was 10.9 in. and the highest 
value was 11.2 in. Thus, the measured values deviated from each other by at 
most 0.3 in. These measurements were relatively precise because they did 
not vary too much in value. However, if the measured values had been 10.9, 
11.1, and 11.9, then the measurements would not be very precise because 
there would be significant variation from one measurement to another. 


The measurements in the paper example are both accurate and precise, but 
in some cases, measurements are accurate but not precise, or they are 
precise but not accurate. Let us consider an example of a GPS system that is 
attempting to locate the position of a restaurant in a city. Think of the 
restaurant location as existing at the center of a bull’s-eye target, and think 
of each GPS attempt to locate the restaurant as a black dot. In [link], you 
can see that the GPS measurements are spread out far apart from each other, 
but they are all relatively close to the actual location of the restaurant at the 
center of the target. This indicates a low precision, high accuracy measuring 
system. However, in [link], the GPS measurements are concentrated quite 
closely to one another, but they are far away from the target location. This 
indicates a high precision, low accuracy measuring system. 


A GPS system 
attempts to 
locate a 
restaurant at the 
center of the 
bull’s-eye. The 
black dots 
represent each 
attempt to 
pinpoint the 
location of the 
restaurant. The 
dots are spread 
out quite far 
apart from one 
another, 
indicating low 
precision, but 
they are each 
rather close to 
the actual 
location of the 
restaurant, 
indicating high 
accuracy. 
(credit: Dark 
Evil) 


In this figure, 
the dots are 
concentrated 
rather closely to 
one another, 
indicating high 
precision, but 
they are rather 
far away from 
the actual 
location of the 
restaurant, 
indicating low 
accuracy. 
(credit: Dark 
Evil) 


Accuracy, Precision, and Uncertainty 


The degree of accuracy and precision of a measuring system are related to 
the uncertainty in the measurements. Uncertainty is a quantitative measure 
of how much your measured values deviate from a standard or expected 
value. If your measurements are not very accurate or precise, then the 


uncertainty of your values will be very high. In more general terms, 
uncertainty can be thought of as a disclaimer for your measured values. For 
example, if someone asked you to provide the mileage on your car, you 
might say that it is 45,000 miles, plus or minus 500 miles. The plus or 
minus amount is the uncertainty in your value. That is, you are indicating 
that the actual mileage of your car might be as low as 44,500 miles or as 
high as 45,500 miles, or anywhere in between. All measurements contain 
some amount of uncertainty. In our example of measuring the length of the 
paper, we might say that the length of the paper is 11 in., plus or minus 0.2 
in. The uncertainty in a measurement, A, is often denoted as 6A (“delta A 
”), so the measurement result would be recorded as A + 6A. In our paper 
example, the length of the paper could be expressed as 11 in.+0.2. 


The factors contributing to uncertainty in a measurement include: 


1. Limitations of the measuring device, 

2. The skill of the person making the measurement, 

3. Irregularities in the object being measured, 

4. Any other factors that affect the outcome (highly dependent on the 
situation). 


In our example, such factors contributing to the uncertainty could be the 
following: the smallest division on the ruler is 0.1 in., the person using the 
ruler has bad eyesight, or one side of the paper is slightly longer than the 
other. At any rate, the uncertainty in a measurement must be based on a 
careful consideration of all the factors that might contribute and their 
possible effects. 


Note: 

Making Connections: Real-World Connections — Fevers or Chills? 
Uncertainty is a critical piece of information, both in physics and in many 
other real-world applications. Imagine you are caring for a sick child. You 
suspect the child has a fever, so you check his or her temperature with a 
thermometer. What if the uncertainty of the thermometer were 3.0°C? If 
the child’s temperature reading was 37.0°C (which is normal body 
temperature), the “true” temperature could be anywhere from a 


hypothermic 34.0°C to a dangerously high 40.0°C. A thermometer with an 
uncertainty of 3.0°C would be useless. 


Percent Uncertainty 


One method of expressing uncertainty is as a percent of the measured value. 
If a measurement A is expressed with uncertainty, 6A, the percent 
uncertainty (Y%ounc) is defined to be 

Equation: 


A 
% unc =< x 100%. 


Example: 

Calculating Percent Uncertainty: A Bag of Apples 

A grocery store sells 5-lb bags of apples. You purchase four bags over the 
course of a month and weigh the apples each time. You obtain the 
following measurements: 


Week 1 weight: 4.8 lb 
Week 2 weight: 5.3 lb 
Week 3 weight: 4.9 lb 
Week 4 weight: 5.4 lb 


You determine that the weight of the 5-lb bag has an uncertainty of 

+0.4 lb. What is the percent uncertainty of the bag’s weight? 

Strategy 

First, observe that the expected value of the bag’s weight, A, is 5 lb. The 
uncertainty in this value, 6A, is 0.4 lb. We can use the following equation 
to determine the percent uncertainty of the weight: 

Equation: 


A 
% unc au x 100%. 


A 
Solution 
Plug the known values into the equation: 
Equation: 
0.4 lb 
= x 100% = 8%. 

% unc =n % = 8% 

Discussion 


We can conclude that the weight of the apple bag is 5 lb + 8%. Consider 
how this percent uncertainty would change if the bag of apples were half as 
heavy, but the uncertainty in the weight remained the same. Hint for future 
calculations: when calculating percent uncertainty, always remember that 
you must multiply the fraction by 100%. If you do not do this, you will 
have a decimal quantity, not a percent value. 


Uncertainties in Calculations 


There is an uncertainty in anything calculated from measured quantities. 
For example, the area of a floor calculated from measurements of its length 
and width has an uncertainty because the length and width have 
uncertainties. How big is the uncertainty in something you calculate by 
multiplication or division? If the measurements going into the calculation 
have small uncertainties (a few percent or less), then the method of adding 
percents can be used for multiplication or division. This method says that 
the percent uncertainty in a quantity calculated by multiplication or 
division is the sum of the percent uncertainties in the items used to make the 
calculation. For example, if a floor has a length of 4.00 m and a width of 
3.00 m, with uncertainties of 2% and 1%, respectively, then the area of the 
floor is 12.0 m? and has an uncertainty of 3%. (Expressed as an area this is 
0.36 m2, which we round to 0.4 m? since the area of the floor is given toa 
tenth of a square meter.) 

Exercise: 

Check Your Understanding 


Problem: 


A high school track coach has just purchased a new stopwatch. The 
stopwatch manual states that the stopwatch has an uncertainty of 
+0.05 s. Runners on the track coach’s team regularly clock 100-m 
sprints of 11.49 s to 15.01 s. At the school’s last track meet, the first- 
place sprinter came in at 12.04 s and the second-place sprinter came in 
at 12.07 s. Will the coach’s new stopwatch be helpful in timing the 
sprint team? Why or why not? 


Solution: 


No, the uncertainty in the stopwatch is too great to effectively 
differentiate between the sprint times. 


Precision of Measuring Tools and Significant Figures 


An important factor in the accuracy and precision of measurements 
involves the precision of the measuring tool. In general, a precise measuring 
tool is one that can measure values in very small increments. For example, a 
standard ruler can measure length to the nearest millimeter, while a caliper 
can measure length to the nearest 0.01 millimeter. The caliper is a more 
precise measuring tool because it can measure extremely small differences 
in length. The more precise the measuring tool, the more precise and 
accurate the measurements can be. 


When we express measured values, we can only list as many digits as we 
initially measured with our measuring tool. For example, if you use a 
standard ruler to measure the length of a stick, you may measure it to be 
36.7 cm. You could not express this value as 36.71 cm because your 
measuring tool was not precise enough to measure a hundredth of a 
centimeter. It should be noted that the last digit in a measured value has 
been estimated in some way by the person performing the measurement. 
For example, the person measuring the length of a stick with a ruler notices 
that the stick length seems to be somewhere in between 36.6 cm and 

36.7 cm, and he or she must estimate the value of the last digit. Using the 


method of significant figures, the rule is that the last digit written down in 
a measurement is the first digit with some uncertainty. In order to determine 
the number of significant digits in a value, start with the first measured 
value at the left and count the number of digits through the last digit written 
on the right. For example, the measured value 36.7 cm has three digits, or 
significant figures. Significant figures indicate the precision of a measuring 
tool that was used to measure a value. 


Zeros 


Special consideration is given to zeros when counting significant figures. 
The zeros in 0.053 are not significant, because they are only placekeepers 
that locate the decimal point. There are two significant figures in 0.053. The 
zeros in 10.053 are not placekeepers but are significant—this number has 
five significant figures. The zeros in 1300 may or may not be significant 
depending on the style of writing numbers. They could mean the number is 
known to the last digit, or they could be placekeepers. So 1300 could have 
two, three, or four significant figures. (To avoid this ambiguity, write 1300 
in scientific notation.) Zeros are significant except when they serve only as 
placekeepers. 

Exercise: 

Check Your Understanding 


Problem: 


Determine the number of significant figures in the following 
measurements: 


a. 0.0009 
b. 15,450.0 
c.6 x 103 
d. 87.990 
e. 30.42 


Solution: 


(a) 1; the zeros in this number are placekeepers that indicate the 
decimal point 


(b) 6; here, the zeros indicate that a measurement was made to the 0.1 
decimal point, so the zeros are significant 


(c) 1; the value 10° signifies the decimal place, not the number of 
measured values 


(d) 5; the final zero indicates that a measurement was made to the 
0.001 decimal point, so it is significant 


(e) 4; any zeros located in between significant figures in a number are 
also significant 


Significant Figures in Calculations 


When combining measurements with different degrees of accuracy and 
precision, the number of significant digits in the final answer can be no 
greater than the number of significant digits in the least precise measured 
value. There are two different rules, one for multiplication and division and 
the other for addition and subtraction, as discussed below. 


1. For multiplication and division: The result should have the same 
number of significant figures as the quantity having the least significant 
figures entering into the calculation. For example, the area of a circle can 
be calculated from its radius using A = mr”. Let us see how many 
significant figures the area has if the radius has only two—-say, r = 1.2 m. 
Then, 

Equation: 


A = nr? = (3.1415927...) x (1.2 m)* = 4.5238934 m? 


is what you would get using a calculator that has an eight-digit output. But 
because the radius has only two significant figures, it limits the calculated 


quantity to two significant figures or 
Equation: 


A=4.5 m?, 


even though 7r is good to at least eight digits. 


2. For addition and subtraction: The answer can contain no more decimal 
places than the least precise measurement. Suppose that you buy 7.56-kg of 
potatoes in a grocery store as measured with a scale with precision 0.01 kg. 

Then you drop off 6.052-kg of potatoes at your laboratory as measured by a 


scale with precision 0.001 kg. Finally, you go home and add 13.7 kg of 


potatoes as measured by a bathroom scale with precision 0.1 kg. How many 


kilograms of potatoes do you now have, and how many significant figures 
are appropriate in the answer? The mass is found by simple addition and 
subtraction: 

Equation: 


7.06 kg 
— 6.052 kg 


413.7 k 
15.208 = = 15.2 kg. 


Next, we identify the least precise measurement: 13.7 kg. This 
measurement is expressed to the 0.1 decimal place, so our final answer 
must also be expressed to the 0.1 decimal place. Thus, the answer is 
rounded to the tenths place, giving us 15.2 kg. 


Significant Figures in this Text 


In this text, most numbers are assumed to have three significant figures. 
Furthermore, consistent numbers of significant figures are used in all 
worked examples. You will note that an answer given to three digits is 
based on input good to at least three digits, for example. If the input has 
fewer significant figures, the answer will also have fewer significant 


figures. Care is also taken that the number of significant figures is 
reasonable for the situation posed. In some topics, particularly in optics, 
more accurate numbers are needed and more than three significant figures 
will be used. Finally, if a number is exact, such as the two in the formula for 
the circumference of a circle, c = 277, it does not affect the number of 
significant figures in a calculation. 

Exercise: 

Check Your Understanding 


Problem: 


Perform the following calculations and express your answer using the 
correct number of significant digits. 


(a) A woman has two bags weighing 13.5 pounds and one bag witha 
weight of 10.2 pounds. What is the total weight of the bags? 


(b) The force F’ on an object is equal to its mass m multiplied by its 
acceleration a. If a wagon with mass 55 kg accelerates at a rate of 
0.0255 m/ ee what is the force on the wagon? (The unit of force is 
called the newton, and it is expressed with the symbol N.) 


Solution: 


(a) 37.2 pounds; Because the number of bags is an exact value, it is not 
considered in the significant figures. 


(b) 1.4 N; Because the value 55 kg has only two significant figures, the 
final value must also contain two significant figures. 


Summary 


e Accuracy of a measured value refers to how close a measurement is to 
the correct value. The uncertainty in a measurement is an estimate of 
the amount by which the measurement result may differ from this 
value. 


e Precision of measured values refers to how close the agreement is 
between repeated measurements. 

e The precision of a measuring tool is related to the size of its 
measurement increments. The smaller the measurement increment, the 
more precise the tool. 

e Significant figures express the precision of a measuring tool. 

e¢ When multiplying or dividing measured values, the final answer can 
contain only as many significant figures as the least precise value. 

e When adding or subtracting measured values, the final answer cannot 
contain more decimal places than the least precise value. 


Conceptual Questions 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What is the relationship between the accuracy and uncertainty of a 
measurement? 


Problems & Exercises 


Express your answers to problems in this section to the correct number 
of significant figures and proper units. 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


Suppose that your bathroom scale reads your mass as 65 kg with a 3% 
uncertainty. What is the uncertainty in your mass (in kilograms)? 


Solution: 


2 kg 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


A good-quality measuring tape can be off by 0.50 cm over a distance 
of 20 m. What is its percent uncertainty? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


(a) A car speedometer has a 5.0% uncertainty. What is the range of 
possible speeds when it reads 90 km/h? (b) Convert this range to 
miles per hour. (1 km = 0.6214 mi) 


Solution: 


a. 85.5 to 94.5 km/h 
b. 53.1 to 58.7 mi/h 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
(a) Suppose that a person has an average heart rate of 72.0 beats/min. 
How many beats does he or she have in 2.0 y? (b) In 2.00 y? (c) In 
2.000 y? 
Solution: 
(a) 7.6 x 10’ beats 
(b) 7.57 x 10” beats 


(c) 7.57 x 10’ beats 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


A can contains 375 mL of soda. How much is left after 308 mL is 
removed? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


State how many significant figures are proper in the results of the 
following calculations: (a) (106.7) (98.2) /(46.210)(1.01) (b) (18.7)” 
(c) (1.60 x 10~'°) (3712). 


Solution: 


Aa op 
WWW 


Exercise: 
Problem: 
(a) How many significant figures are in the numbers 99 and 100? (b) If 
the uncertainty in each number is 1, what is the percent uncertainty in 


each? (c) Which is a more meaningful way to express the accuracy of 
these two numbers, significant figures or percent uncertainties? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


(a) If your speedometer has an uncertainty of 2.0 km/h at a speed of 
90 km/h, what is the percent uncertainty? (b) If it has the same 
percent uncertainty when it reads 60 km/h, what is the range of 
speeds you could be going? 


Solution: 
a) 2:2% 


(b) 59 to 61 km/h 


Exercise: 


Problem: What is the area of a circle 3.102 cm in diameter? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


If a marathon runner averages 9.5 mi/h, how long does it take him or 
her to run a 26.22-mi marathon? 


Solution: 


2.8h 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


When non-metric units were used in the United Kingdom, a unit of 
mass called the pound-mass (lbm) was employed, where 

1 lbm = 0.4539 kg. (a) If there is an uncertainty of 0.0001 kg in the 
pound-mass unit, what is its percent uncertainty? (b) Based on that 
percent uncertainty, what mass in pound-mass has an uncertainty of 1 
kg when converted to kilograms? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


A car engine moves a piston with a circular cross section of 

7.500 + 0.002 cm diameter a distance of 3.250 + 0.001 cm to 
compress the gas in the cylinder. (a) By what amount is the gas 
decreased in volume in cubic centimeters? (b) Find the uncertainty in 
this volume. 


Glossary 
accuracy 


the degree to which a measured value agrees with correct value for that 
measurement 


method of adding percents 
the percent uncertainty in a quantity calculated by multiplication or 
division is the sum of the percent uncertainties in the items used to 
make the calculation 


percent uncertainty 
the ratio of the uncertainty of a measurement to the measured value, 
expressed as a percentage 


precision 
the degree to which repeated measurements agree with each other 


significant figures 
express the precision of a measuring tool used to measure a value 


uncertainty 
a quantitative measure of how much your measured values deviate 
from a standard or expected value 


Approximation 
e Make reasonable approximations based on given data. 


On many occasions, physicists, other scientists, and engineers need to make 
approximations or “guesstimates” for a particular quantity. What is the 
distance to a certain destination? What is the approximate density of a given 
item? About how large a current will there be in a circuit? Many 
approximate numbers are based on formulae in which the input quantities 
are known only to a limited accuracy. As you develop problem-solving 
skills (that can be applied to a variety of fields through a study of physics), 
you will also develop skills at approximating. You will develop these skills 
through thinking more quantitatively, and by being willing to take risks. As 
with any endeavor, experience helps, as well as familiarity with units. These 
approximations allow us to rule out certain scenarios or unrealistic 
numbers. Approximations also allow us to challenge others and guide us in 
our approaches to our scientific world. Let us do two examples to illustrate 
this concept. 


Example: 

Approximate the Height of a Building 

Can you approximate the height of one of the buildings on your campus, or 
in your neighborhood? Let us make an approximation based upon the 
height of a person. In this example, we will calculate the height of a 39- 
story building. 

Strategy 

Think about the average height of an adult male. We can approximate the 
height of the building by scaling up from the height of a person. 

Solution 

Based on information in the example, we know there are 39 stories in the 
building. If we use the fact that the height of one story is approximately 
equal to about the length of two adult humans (each human is about 2-m 
tall), then we can estimate the total height of the building to be 
Equation: 


2 2 
cle x ial aed cae x39 stories = 156 m. 
1 person 1 story 


Discussion 

You can use known quantities to determine an approximate measurement 
of unknown quantities. If your hand measures 10 cm across, how many 
hand lengths equal the width of your desk? What other measurements can 
you approximate besides length? 


Example: 
Approximating Vast Numbers: a Trillion Dollars 


A bank stack contains one-hundred 
$100 bills, and is worth $10,000. How 
many bank stacks make up a trillion 
dollars? (credit: Andrew Magill) 


The U.S. federal deficit in the 2008 fiscal year was a little greater than $10 
trillion. Most of us do not have any concept of how much even one trillion 
actually is. Suppose that you were given a trillion dollars in $100 bills. If 
you made 100-bill stacks and used them to evenly cover a football field 
(between the end zones), make an approximation of how high the money 
pile would become. (We will use feet/inches rather than meters here 


because football fields are measured in yards.) One of your friends says 3 
in., while another says 10 ft. What do you think? 

Strategy 

When you imagine the situation, you probably envision thousands of small 
stacks of 100 wrapped $100 bills, such as you might see in movies or at a 
bank. Since this is an easy-to-approximate quantity, let us start there. We 
can find the volume of a stack of 100 bills, find out how many stacks make 
up one trillion dollars, and then set this volume equal to the area of the 
football field multiplied by the unknown height. 

Solution 

(1) Calculate the volume of a stack of 100 bills. The dimensions of a single 
bill are approximately 3 in. by 6 in. A stack of 100 of these is about 0.5 in. 
thick. So the total volume of a stack of 100 bills is: 

Equation: 


volume of stack = length x width x height, 
volume of stack = 6 in. x 3 in. x 0.5 in. 


volume of stack = 9 in.?. 


(2) Calculate the number of stacks. Note that a trillion dollars is equal to 
$1 x 10!%, and a stack of one-hundred $100 bills is equal to $10 000 or 
$1 x 10*. The number of stacks you will have is: 

Equation: 


$1 x 10/(a trillion dollars)/ $1 x 10* per stack = 1 x 108 stacks. 


(3) Calculate the area of a football field in square inches. The area of a 
football field is 100 yd x50 yd, which gives 5,000 yd. Because we are 
working in inches, we need to convert square yards to square inches: 
Equation: 
Area = 5,000 yd? x 3i x $M x at x tt = 6,480 000 in.? 
Area 6 x 10° in.”. 


This conversion gives us 6 x 10° in.? for the area of the field. (Note that 
we are using only one significant figure in these calculations.) 


(4) Calculate the total volume of the bills. The volume of all the $100-bill 
stacks is 9 in.*/stack x 10° stacks = 9 x 10° in.°*. 

(5) Calculate the height. To determine the height of the bills, use the 
equation: 

Equation: 


volume of bills = areaof field x height of money: 


volume of bills 
area of field 


Height of money = 


Height of money = Sx) in = 1.33 x 107in., 


Height of money ~ 1 x 107in. = 100 in. 


The height of the money will be about 100 in. high. Converting this value 
to feet gives 
Equation: 


1f 
100 in. x a = 8.33 ft = 8 ft. 
12 in. 


Discussion 

The final approximate value is much higher than the early estimate of 3 in., 
but the other early estimate of 10 ft (120 in.) was roughly correct. How did 
the approximation measure up to your first guess? What can this exercise 
tell you in terms of rough “guesstimates” versus carefully calculated 
approximations? 


Exercise: 
Check Your Understanding 


Problem: 
Using mental math and your understanding of fundamental units, 


approximate the area of a regulation basketball court. Describe the 
process you used to arrive at your final approximation. 


Solution: 


An average male is about two meters tall. It would take approximately 
15 men laid out end to end to cover the length, and about 7 to cover the 
width. That gives an approximate area of 420 m7. 


Summary 


Scientists often approximate the values of quantities to perform calculations 
and analyze systems. 


Problems & Exercises 


Exercise: 


Problem: How many heartbeats are there in a lifetime? 


Solution: 


Sample answer: 2 x 10° heartbeats 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


How many times longer than the mean life of an extremely unstable 
atomic nucleus is the lifetime of a human? (Hint: The lifetime of an 
unstable atomic nucleus is on the order of 10° 2? s.) 


Solution: 
Sample answer: 2 x 10°! if an average human lifetime is taken to be 
about 70 years. 

Glossary 


approximation 
an estimated value based on prior experience and reasoning 


